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with water, it is not certain that the practic e was | us the kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 


ever considered by them as essential, or that it 
was uniformly observed. For in the sermon 
which Peter preached on the occasion of the sur- 
prise excited by healing the cripple, no mention 
is made of baptizing them : yet a great number | 
of the hearers believed in the truth of his doc- 
trine. (Actsiv. 4.) In the great conversion at | 
Antioch, where the disciples were first called 
Christians, and where Barnabas and Saul con-| 
tinued their labors for a year, we hear nothing 
of baptism. (Ib. xi. 26.) 

Among the extensive labors of Paul for the 
conversion of the Gentiles we find a few, and 
only a few instances, in which he made use of 
water baptism. J am aware that the advocates 
of water baptism are apt to presume, that, where 


the scriptures are silent upon the subject, this | 


baptism was used. To presume a fact, of which 


we have no information, and to make that pre-| 
sumption the basis of an important conclusion, is | 
not correct reasoning. Presumptions, to be made | 
the foundation of a rational conclusion, must he | 
This baptism 

having been proved to belong to the former dis- | 


erected on strong probabilities. 


pensations, we have more reason, when the sacred 


historians are silent on the subject, to presume | 


that water was not used, than to suppose that it 
was. Ifthe practice of baptizing the Gentile 


converts with water had ever been general among | 
the primitive Christians, and especially if they | 


had considered it as a necessary attendant upon 
conversion, it appears strange that we should not 


find the subject more frequently mentioned than | 


we do. 
The texts and arguments hitherto examined, 


show that the hypothesis which makes water bap- | 


tism a perpetual ordinance in the church, is not 
founded upon scripture authority ; and therefore 
those who decline its use, are not, on that account, 


chargeable with disrespect to the testimony of the | 


holy scriptures. 

But an important inquiry remains. 
New Testament prove that water baptism is not 
a part of the dispensation of Christ? I answer 
in the affirmative. The scriptures not only fail 
to prove that it is, but actually show that it is 
not, a part of the Christian dispensation. 

The prophet Ezekiel, speaking in the name of 
the Lord, gives us a very forcible description of 
the work and baptism of the gospel. “Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean ; from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols "will I cleanse you. A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you; and I will take away the stony heart 


out of your flesh, and will give you an heart of | 


flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them.’ (Chap. | 
xxxvi. 25—27.) 

It is to be remembered that our Lord de- 
scribes hiskingdomasa spiritual one. For he tells 


Does the | 


vation, neither shall they say, lo here, or, lo 
there ; for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you. (Luke xvii. 20, 21.) And the apostle 
| testifies that the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
| in the Holy Ghost. (Rom. xiv. 17.) The great 
object of Christ’s ministry on earth, was to turn 
| the attention of the people from outward and 
| visible objects, to those which were inward and 
' spiritual. Hence he reproved the Pharisees for 
‘observing the minutie, but neglecting the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy and 
faith. (Matt. xxiii. 23.) He admonished to 
purity of heart, to seek first the kingdom of God 
and the righteousness thereof, to make clean the 
inside of the cup—not to labor for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life. He was accustomed 
to spiritualize on the various incidents that oe- 
curred, and to show that his kingdom was not of 
this world, nor the righteousness which he came 
to establish, an external and ceremonial, but a 
vital and permanent one. And the apostle Paul, 
when he saw that remarkable vision on his way 
to Damascus, was instructed that he was to be 
sent to the Gentiles, to open their eyes, to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God ; that they might receive for- 
giveness of sins and inheritance among them that 
are sanctified by faith in Christ. (Acts xxvi. 
18.) Itis therefore obvious that an outward 
ceremony which cannot reach the heart, and 
which has no necessary connection with purity 
| of life, would be an anomaly in such a system as 
| this was designed to be. 

Secondly. It is hardly conceivable that our 
Lord, if he had intended that his disciples in all 
ages should submit to this rite, would never hav 
administered it himself, or commanded others t 
administer it, in such terms as could not have 
| been misunderstood. But we are told that Jesus 
himself baptized not, (John iv. 2;) and when 
he called his disciples to follow him, we have no 
intimation that he ever required them to be bap- 

tized. If any of them had been previously bap- 
_tized, of which we indeed have no account, it 
| could only have been with the baptism of John 
If, therefore, baptizing with water, in his name, 
had been part of the Christian system, it must 
have been administered to them all, whether they 
had been subjected to John’s s baptism or not. As 
we have no account that those whom he immedi- 
ately called to be his witnesses, ever were bap- 
tized with water in his name, or that he atany time 
commanded them to baptize others with water, 
it must be manifest that this baptism is no part 
of his dispensation. For we must remember that 
the charge mentioned in the twenty-cighth of 
Matthew, has been proved to relate to the bap- 
| tism of the spirit, and not to that of water. The 
expression, ‘he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved,’ as recorded in Mark, evidently 
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relates to the same transaction as that of Matthew, 
being merely an abridgment of Matthew’s rela- 
tion, and consequently alludes to the same spirit- 
ual baptism. 

Thirdly. The apostle Paul, who was particu- 
larly commissioned to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles, expressly disavows any commission to 
baptize with water. Though he was himself 
baptized, (Acts ix. 18,) and in some instances 
conformed to the usages of the preparatory dis- 
pensation by baptizing others, yet when he found 
that the Corinthian converts were falling into 
contention, and exalting the instruments of their 
conversion, he labored to draw their attention 
from outward observances, to the unity of the 
faith. He then thanked God that he had bap- 
tized but few of them, explicitly declaring that 
Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel. (1 Cor. i. 17.) As Paul was not behind 
the chiefest of the apostles, but labored in the 
gospel among the Gentiles more extensively than 
any of his brethren, (Ibid. xv. 10,) and had no 
commission to baptize with water, the conclusion 
is inevitable, that water baptism is no part of the 
dispensation which he was commissioned to pro- 
clam. If further evidence was required, we 
have it in the passage before us. For why did 
the apostle thank God that he had baptized so 
few of them? He must have perceived that in 
doing so, he had not only acted without divine 
authority, but had assumed an office which he 
had better declined ; that this baptism was to 
the Corinthians not merely useless, but actualiy 
injurious. 
be, made the occasion of imputing to him the 
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Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.” (Eph. iv.4—6.) The serious 
Christian will not need to be informed that this 
one essential baptism is that of Christ, the bap- 
tism which purifies the heart, and brings those 
who experience it into the unity of the spirit, 
and into fellowship with the Father and with the 
Son. This one essential baptism, the antitype, 
of which the washings under the law, and the 
baptism of John, were expressive figures, is testi- 
fied of by the apostle Peter, as bringing salva- 
tion by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. But 
besides informing us that the baptism which 
| saves us, is the antitype* of the ark which saved 
the whole human race, then consisting of but 
eight persons, from the waters of the flood, he 
adds, as if apprehensive that his meaning might 
be misunderstood, and the baptism of water be 
mistaken for that to which he refers, “ not the 
putting away of the filth ofthe flesh, but the 
‘answer of a good conscience toward God.”— 
|(1 Peter iii. 21.) This declaration is remarkable 
| for its fulness and force. As the washings pre- 
| scribed by Moses, and the baptism of John, did 
| put away the filth of the flesh, the apostle in- 
forms us negatively that this is not the true say- 
ling baptism of the Christian religion. But inas- 
much as the baptism of Christ, with his own 
blessed spirit, rectifies the heart, and cleanses 
from the pollutions of sin, and thereby produces 
the answer of a good conscience toward God, he 
tells us affirmatively, that this is the baptism 





It had been, or at least was liable to | which brings life and salvation. 


Lastly. In all those places of the New Testa- 


A PSOE eS ee a 








presumption of baptizing in his own name. (Ib. | ment where the baptism »f Christ is mentioned, 
i. 15.) When the apostles baptized their Jewish | we find no intimation of that weak and forlorn 
converts in the name of Jesus, the application of opinion, which some moderns have advanced, 
an old and familiar ceremony, to a new object, | that the baptism of water and that of the spirit, 
wasa mode of leading them to Christianity,| make up the baptism of Christ. The baptism 
through the rituals of the law, very consonant | with water, and that with the spirit, are no where 
with the condescension to the weakness of man, | mentioned together except by way of contrast, 
every where conspicuous in the divine dispensa-|or as type and antitype; the one as present or 
tions. But when the gospel was preached to past, the other as yet to come; the one as pre- 
the Gentiles, who had not been accustomed to the | paratory and decreasing, the other as increasing 
ceremonies of the Jewish law, the enlightened|and permanent. “I indeed baptize you with 
mind of the apostle Paul soon perceived that the | water unto repentance, but he shall baptize you 
baptism with water, instead of leading them ¢o| with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” (Matt. iii. 
Christ, had a tendency to direct their attention! 11.) “ [indeed have baptized you with water, 


from the primary object of Christian faith. He | but he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” 


therefore thanked God that he had baptized but | (Mark i. 8.) “Then remembered I the word of 
few of them, plainly declaring that the ministry | the Lord, how that he said, John indeed baptized 
of the gospel, and not baptizing with water, was| with water, but ye shall be baptized with the 
his proper business. This declaration also proves | Holy Ghost.” (Acts xi. 16.) “That he should 
nost conclusively, that baptizing with water is | be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come 
neither a part of, nor a necessary appendage to, | baptizing with water.” (Johni. 31.33.) “He 
the ministry of the gospel. that sent me to baptize with water, the same said 
_ The same apostle, in his epistle to the Ephe- 
slans, admonishing them to keep the unity of the} * Our English translation of this passage is obscure 
spirit in the bond of peace, subjoins, in a een tes ee words, = ike — whercunto, 
Words, a general summary of Christian theology. | °"® Se Se eee ne, Seine Seeds 


“There } my avriturcy Signifies an antitype, not a figure. The argu- 
ere is one body and one spirit, even as ye} ments in favor of water baptism, however, gain noth- 


are called in one hope of your calling. One! ing by the adoption of the common translation. 
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unto me, upon whew om shalt see the spirit 
descending and remaining upon him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 

not the Christ, but am sent before him. 


must increase, but I must decrease.” 
Ps 3 


He 


are spoken of as separate and distinct, in their | 
offices, as well as their nature. The author of | 
the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the doc- 
trine of baptisms in the plural number. We 


also find they were not dependent upon each | 
for we read that great | 
of the | 
Sadducees, came to John’s bap- | 
tism, of whom we have no reason to suppose that | 


other as cause and effect ; 
multitudes, among 
Pharisees and 


whom were many 


they all, or even that many of them, 
perienced the baptism of the spirit. (Matt. iii. 
i.) The family of Cornelius were baptized with 
the spirit before they were baptized with water. 
(Acts x. 44.) The disciples whom Paul found 
at Ephesus had been baptized with water, and 
yet had not even heard of the Holy Ghost. (Ib. 
xix. 2,3.) And Simon Magus, though baptized 
with water, does not appear to have been ee 
with the spirit at all, (Ib. viii. 13, 20, 21;) and 
there is no intimation in the scriptures that the | 
baptism with water is necessary in order to 
render the baptism of the spiri it complete and 
effectual ; 
water can purge 
sins of the soul. 
If we reflect, as every professor of Christianity | 
ought seriously to do, upon the nature and de- 
sign of the Christian reli upon the trans- 


ever ex- 


as 


the conscience or take away the 


ligion, 
cendent character of its founder, and the purity 
and spirituality of his dispensation, we can 
scarcely fail to perceive, that to load it with any 
of the ceremonies of the preceding dispensations, 
is to cloud its lustre and tarnish its beauty. 

The transient character of the former dispen- 
sations, and the permanence of that which our 
Lord introduced, are beautifully represented in | 


the vision which three of the disc iples saw in the 


holy mount. For the y saw Moses, the minister 

of the law, and Elias, by which appellation John 
the Baptist is frequently designated, talking with 
Jesus. These appeared i in glory, and spake of 
his decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- | 
salem. (Matthew xvii. l—5. Mark ix. 2—8. 
Luke ix. 28—36.) The law of Moses, and the 


ministry of John, were glorious in their day, and | 
pointed to Christ and his dispensation, as their | 


completion. Peter was desirous of remaining 
where they then were, and proposed to make | 
three tabernacles, one for their Master, one for| 
Moses, and one for Elias. 
disciples appear to have retained a corresponding 
inclination for some time after our Lord’s ascen- | 
sion. They were for maintaining the law and | 
the baptism of John, along with the religion of 
Christ. They proposed to place the tabernacles 
of Moses and Elias by the side of his. But | 


I am 


(Ib. iii. | 


30.) Hence it is evident that these baptisms | 


or that the immersion of the body in| 


And he and the other | 
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|them, and a voice came out of the cloud, ‘which 
|said, ‘this is my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him.” And when th 
| voice was past, Jesus was found alone. Moses 
ssed away, but the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world, 
| the author and minister of the new covenant, re- 
mained ; and remained alone 
(To be concluded 
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An Address to Parents and others on the Ear! 
Training and Scriptural Instruction of Chil- 
dren. 


} 


Meetin 


, 


g, 1857.) 

The attention of this meeting has been closely 
directed to the condition in which children enter 
our boarding schools, in regard to their mora 

| culture, habits of mind, and knowledge of Holy 
Scripture, and to the influence which this con- 
dition exerts on their progress and attainments 
|while there. The connection which exists bi 
tween early training at home and the progress 
of the child at se shool, is often so marked 
unquestionable as to claim for this subject th 
very earnest consideration of parents. Whi 
watchful care has not been exercised over th 
‘early buddings of temper and intelligence, it is 
afterwards found that evil dispositions have a 
|quired strength, that hurtful habits have bee: 
| formed, and that the neglected memory, under 

standing, and conscience, are ill prepared to a 
| cept with profit the instruction of school. Edu 
|eation for good or evil commences in infancy 
The formation of character is going on fr 
beginning, and the dispositic n is often influenced 
through life by the impressions of childhood 
The mind and the affections, not less than tl 
bodily health, demand constant ncaa ss and 
culture. To the Christian mother the precio 
infant is committed with the implied charge 
behalf of its heavenly Parent—Take this chi 
and nurse it for Me. 

How solemn are the responsibilities thus in 
volved, and how needful that the parental ob! 
| gations should not be put aside or turned away 
from, under any feeling of discouragement ot 
want of qualification. It is not on the highly 
| gifted parent alone that the duty is imposed 
| training up his children in the fear of God, and 
in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; it is 4 
charge laid upon every parent; and the sense oi 
our own insufficiency, however deeply felt, will 
prove no valid plea for neglect, when we ar 
| called to account for the trust committed to our 
keeping. Let none doubt, whilst endeavoring. 
with single-minded earnestness and in reliance 
upon higher aid, to discharge this duty, tho! 
| ability will be granted to them ; let them rather 
believe that they will reap the reward of thei 
efforts in a blessing upon their children ané 
|upon themselves. The endearing relation whic! 
subsists between parents and their tender of 


(From London Yearly 


om the 


| 


while he spake, a bright cloud overshadowed | 
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spring ought surely to awaken in the hearts of | preservation through youth, and the blessing of 
the former earnest breathings of spirit, that they | manhood and old age. 
may be helped to train their children, even from| This Meeting desires therefore to encourage 
very early years, in tenderness of conscience, in | parents, fathers as well as mothers, to act as be- 
obedience to the restraints and guidance of the | comes their responsible position. Let both la- 
Holy Spirit, and in the love of Christ our| bor, hand in hand; neither can be excused. But 
Saviour. |to mothers we would specially appeal, and urge 
We are thankful in believing that very many | them to be faithful to their peculiar trust. May 
f our Friends do earnestly endeavor to bring up | they ever remember that to them is committed a 
their children in the “ nurture and admonition | power over the tender and susceptible minds of 
of the Lord,’’ in a reverence for truth and the| their children, which no others possess; that 
habit of truth speaking, in a prompt submission | they cannot, without inflicting injury—often ir- 
to parental auth ority, and in an intelligent ac-|remediable in after life—omit to exercise this 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures. It is, | power; nor can they transfer it to any delegated 
however, with pain that we have to acknowledge, | educator. However inadequate they may feel 
that instances continue to occur of children en-| for such a service, He who has invested them 
tering our schools very imperfectly instructed in with the au hority, the gentle yet powerful au- 
their moral and religious dutie »s, and lamentab ly thority of love, will, in answer to their prayers 
ignorant of the contents of the sacred volume ; | for grace and qualification, grant the aid of his 
the want of knowledge extending in some cases | Holy Spirit, and enable them rightly to perform 
to the most simple facts and histories in the Old|it. May they be animated by the remembrance 
and New Testament. On the parents of such, | that, through the availing intercession of Him 
and indeed on all our members who hold the! who said “ Suffer little children to come unto 
parental relation, this meeting would impress the | me,’’ access is freely granted to the throne of 
imperative duty of endeavoring to make their) grace; and may they, by example and by pre- 
children acquainted in very early life with the | cept, early invite those entrusted to them to the 
leading facts - doctrines of the Bible, with continual exercise of this inestimable privilege. 
the instructive narratives of the Old Testament, JosepH THorp, Clerk. 
and especially with th it blessed message of mercy 
to fallen man which is recorded in the New Tes- | 
tament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. | 
How appropriate and how interesting would | 
be the oee upation of a few minutes each evening| Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, when recently 
before retiring to rest, _— of larger portions of | waiting upon the Lord Provost and magistrates 
time on First-days, in hearing each child of a| of that city, to represent to them the necessity 
family repeat to his et rent a scripture text learned | for reducing the number of “licenses,” in the 
during the d: iy, or passages from the Psalms and | course of his speech delivered the following 
the prophecies, or from the parable s and precepts graphic tes timony of what he had seen and known 
f our Lord. Whilst such exercises would richly | in his capacity as a minister of the gospel :— 
store the memory, and strengthen the intellect,| ‘Seven years of my residence in Edinburgh, 
how many opportunities would they afford to the | as a minister, was down in these localities. It 
watchful parent, to impart some lesson of Chris- | was there I spent my time, and it was in these 
tian practice, or to present some simple view of | localities that I almost broke my heart; and 
divine truth. How might the child’s feelings | many a day, when I sauntered from house to 
be interested, his sympathies awakened, and his | house, and room to room, and saw nothing but 
affections warmed and cherished, as he listened misery and wretchedness, and crime, | was 
to the beautiful narratives of Abraham’s faith, tempted to rue the day when I left a sober, 
of Joseph’s filial obedience and purity, of Sam- | decent, country parish, to find myself called to 
uel’s early piety, of Jonathan and David’s friend- | minister where, at every turn and corner, that 
ship, of the undaunted faithfulness of Daniel and | most detestable vice of drunkenness, fed in those 
his three companions to their God; and, above | public-houses, met me and marred all my efforts, 
all, of the meek and patient suffering of the Holy | and led me to go home and say, ‘No man hath 
Rede>mer, his tender love for children, and his | believed my report, to none is the arm of the 
wonderful works of beneficence and power. Nor| Lord revealed.’ If there is one thing I feel 
are the warnings conveyed in the narratives of | more intensely than another, it is that drinking 
the Flood, of the destruction of Sodom and Go-| is our national curse, and sin, and shame, and 
morrah, of the forty years’ wanderings of the | weakness ; and I speak the words of truth and 
Israelites, of Gehazi, of Ananias and Sap phira, soberness when I say, that I believe that horrid 
and of many others, to be unheeded or unim-| vice destroys more men and women, body and 
proved. How often have the lessons of child-|soul, breaks more hearts, ruins more families, 
hood, thus given, been remembered through life ;| than all the other vices of the country added 
and how often has the tone of religious feeling, | together. 
thus early implanted, been the instrument of! They talk of exaggeration! 


EXPERIENCE AND CONVICTIONS OF 
DR. GUTHRIE. 


It has been 
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alleged that sixty millions of money—more than: but the thought crossed her mind, “ It is right 
the whole revenue of the British empire—is | to obey mother,” and she turned toward the 


spent upon these intoxicating liquors, and that 
fifty millions of that amount is spent by the 
working classes of the people. Men say it is 
incredible. Incredible or not incredible, I refer 
any man to Mr. Porter’s paper, read before the 
British Association, in which he demonstrates 
and proves by figures, from the records of the 
Government offices, that, so far from the esti- 
mate I have quoted being an exaggeration, it is 
within the mark instead of over it. 1 

“T need not speak of the multitude of lives 
that perish through this vice. Nothing struck 
me more in these localities than to find more 
than half the families in the churchyard. The 
slow murder of innocent infants, in this town, 
by drunken parents, far outdoes anything that 
Herod ever did when he slaughtered the infants 
at Bethlehem. I believe there are hundreds 
and hundreds of unhappy children who owe the 
untimely termination of their lives to nothing 
else than the drunken habits of their parents. 
I appeal to every city missionary, I appeal to 
every minister of the town who does his duty 
honestly in these localities, who feels an interest 
in the state and welfare of his people, if the 
obstacle that meets him at every turn is not 
drunkeness ? I believe you may build as many 
churches and plant as many schools as you can, 
till they stand as thick as the trees in the forest, 
but while this enormous evil is to be stopped, 
you build in vain. I am not, mind you, speak- 
ing out of book. LI labored, as I said, six or 
seven years following among the people, and I 
am just giving you my own experience. 

Bristol Temperance Herald. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


A Tract for the Children. 


“‘ Now,” said Mary Lee, as she sprang up one 
bright cold winter’s morning, “Iam going to 
see if I can’t do just what is right to-day, instead 
of what is merely pleasant. I believe half the 
trouble I have, is, as mother says, because I am 
always trying to avoid trouble; and that if I were 
to set resolutely about doing my duty, without 
thinking of any thing else, 1 should have a great 
deal more comfort.’ 

“‘] think that would be very nice,” said her 
little sister Lucy, rubbing her eyes, “ and I mean 
to try to do something good too; I think I will 
try to help every body.” 

Lucy had a very loving little heart, and it was 
easier for her, than it is for some little girls, to 
give up her own pleasure for the sake of others. 
They ran into their mother’s dressing-room ; but 
Mary’s resolution was almost broken at the very 
first trial, as her mother said, “Those are not 
your morning-dresses, my little daughters ; you 
must change them.’’ 

“Oh! mother, itis so cold!” began Mary, 


door. 

“Never mind, I will go for them, Sister 
Mary,” said Lucy, running before her. But 
Mary by that time had remembered her good 
resolution, and the change was quickly and 
cheerfully accomplished. 

At the breakfast table they told their father 
and mother of their plans, which met with great 
approbation. 

‘I do not want,’ said Mary, “to be like the 
Sybarites mother told us about yesterday, wh 
took so much pains to make themselves com- 
fortable, that finally even the crumpling of a 
rose-leaf troubled them.’’ 

Just then the buckwheat cakes were handed 
to Mary. The one next to her happened to be 
a little burnt. She had been too well taught to 
make any remark, but there was a shade on her 
countenance as she took it. 

«One of Mary’s rose-leaves is a little rumpled, 
I think,” said her father, smiling, as he noticed 
the change. ‘I suspect our little neighbors in 
the log-house over on the hill, would be very 
glad to have cakes of any kind for their break- 
fast.”’ 

“Cannot we help them?” asked Lucy 
“ Yes,”’ said her mother ; ‘‘ Sarah shall make us 
some nice soup to-day, and we will carry it to 
them. Their old grandmother is very sick.”’ 

When breakfast was over, their mother drew 
the two little girls close to her side. ‘ I cannot 
tell you, my darlings,”’ said she, “ how glad I am 
that our Heavenly Father has put it in your 
hearts to desire to do what is right ; but you must 
remember, we must have His help all the time 
to enable us to keep our good resolutions. Look, 
Lucy, in the 15th chapter of John, and see what 
our Saviour says.” 

Lucy read the latter part of the 15th verse, 
“ Without me, ye can do nothing.” 

‘* Now, my precious children,’ continued their 
mother, “let us sit here quietly a little while 
together, and try to lift up our hearts to Him for 
strength to do just what would please him. We 
must believe, too, that He will give it to us, be- 
cause He has promised that if we ask we shall 
receive ; and it does not please Him if we do not 
believe His words.”’ 

They sat together for a little while, and their 
mother earnestly prayed that it would please their 
Heavenly Father to show them all His will, and 
help them to do it, for the sake of their dear 
Saviour, who left His home in heaven, and cam 
to suffer and to die for us that we might be “ re- 
deemed from all iniquity.”’ 

The children’s hearts were softened, and they 
were ready to set about their daily duties with 
much less confidence in themselves, and conse- 
quently with more probability of doing right than 
when they made these resolutions in their own 
strength. 
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‘¢ Now,” said their mother, “ I, too, have some 
duties to perform, and will leave you for awhile; 
[ have no doubt you know very well what yours 
are.” 

Mary hesitated a little, after her mother left 
the room. “ I know I ought to go and put away 
my clean clothes nicely in the drawers,” said 
she to herself, ‘“‘ but I would rather sit here by 
the warm fire and read, or finish grandfather's 
slippers. I want to get them done very much. 
Never mind, duty first and pleasure afterwards,” 
continued she; and calling Lucy, they ran up 
stairs, and every thing was soon in the nicest 
order. ‘ Now,” said she, ‘I wil/ have a nice 
time. But then, there are the lessons. 
to think it is duty all the time.’ 

“= Well, then, I suppose,” said her cousin 
Ellen, ‘‘it would be the best way to find pleasure 
in doing our duty, would it not ?” 

“T suppose so,”’ said Mary, with a little bit 


of a sigh; but she resolutely set herself down to| 


work. 

“Come, Lucy,” said Ellen, “leave the kitten 
and begin the lessons now ; it is quite time.” 

“ Why, Cousin Ellen,” said Lucy, who dearly 
loved play, ‘‘ I was not trying, like Sister Mary, | 
[ was just going to help people to-day.” 

“We must try to do ad/ our duty every day,” 


. } 
I begin | 
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down in the hall, instead of going up stairs in 
the cold to put them away. However she thought 
in time, ‘‘I must try to do right, even in little 
things,’ and felt very much better satisfied when 
| it was properly done. 

In the evening she was relating to her mother, 
how much happier she had been for the endeavor 
to do what was right, but, continued she, “ It 
is very strange, mother, but it seems to me, that, 
when I ought to do any thing, I am the most 
junwilling, and want to do something else di- 
rectly.” 

“That is because we have such naughty 
| hearts,”’ said her mother ; “ butif we are earnest 
|in trying to do right, we have the promise of our 
| Saviour, that He will help us in the time of 
need ; and we shall finally be able to say with the 
| apostle, ‘ Thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’”— 
Tract Association of Friends: New York. 


| 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Thoroughly convinced as we are that the con- 
tinuance of the American Union is essential to 
the prosperity of all classes of our free population, 
and to the ultimate freedom and welfare of the 


replied cousin Ellen, seriously, though she could | slaves, it is yet impossible to resist the convic- 
scarcely help smiling at Lucy’s ingenious excuse. | tion that its permanency is endangered by the 
“ Besides, it will be the greatest help to your| discordant elements existing in the land. Happy 


mother to have good lessons. There are few| 
things which trouble her more, than to see you) 
indolent and inattentive.” 

“Qh! I did not think of that,” said Lucy, 
stroking the kitten. “Go, Patty, and take a 
nap, now, I must go to my work.” 

The girls found that by industry and atten- 
tion, the lessons, about which, I am sorry to say, 
they had been growing careless, were completed 
in half the time they had formerly occupied. 

“T am very much pleased with you to-day, my 
little daughters,” said their mother, when the 
last lesson was correctly recited. ‘ Go out now | 
and have a fine frolic on the piazza, and there you 
may build wigwams, or play battle-door, or 
amuse yourselves as you like. Remember what | 
I told you the other day. Play heartily when 
you do play, and work when you work. I want 
to see you in earnest about every thing you un- 
dertake.”’ 

The children were in fine spirits for play, for | 


| 
| 


will it be for our country if the principles of true 
patriotism—which are nothing less than the pure 
doctrines proclaimed by the Prince of Peace— 


| shall become victorious in the conflict. 


The London Quarterly Review closes an arti- 
cleon American Slavery with the following 


| speculations :— 


‘‘ We own our inability to prophesy, or even 


| to conjecture, what, ten years hence, or even five 
| years hence, will be the condition of the States 
| and territories now constituting the Union. 
| forces that keep them together are enormous. 


The 


There is national vanity, the pride of forming an 


|empire already a match for any existing Power, 
|soou to become superior to any single rival, and 


likely within the lives of our younger readers to 
dictate to the whole world, civilized and unciv- 
ilized. In fifty years the Union, if it shall sub- 
sist, will contain one hundred millions of the 
richest and the most energetic population that 
has ever formed one body politic. It seems at 


nothing makes us so happy as trying to do what| first sight impossible that any arguments or any 
is right, and they made the piazza ring with their | combination of arguments should induce men to 
shouts of laughter. After dinner they all went| reject such a destiny. But nations are gov- 
to carry the nice soup to the poor old woman. | erned less by reason than by passion, and on the 
“ Indeed,”’ thought Mary, as she looked at their| side of disunion are arrayed the strongest pas- 
comfortless home, with an old stove, which seemed | sions of human nature—resentment, hatred, fear, 
to give out much more smoke than heat, the| the recollection of past injuries, treacheries, and 
little boys barefooted and very poorly dressed, | insults, and the anticipation of future ones; a 
“Ido think I never will fret again about any | belief on the part of the South that the North 
thing.” Yet when they returned home, she was | i 


|is resolved to destroy an institution on the per- 
very much inclined to lay her bonnet and cloak! maneuce of which the fortune and even thie life 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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of every planter are supposed t to depend ; . . be- 
lief on the part of the North that that institution | 
is a national sin, endangering in another world 
the prospects of all its abettors, and in this world 
distorting the policy, injuring the prosperity, and 
disgracing the character of the nation. 

Between such feelings and such opinions what 
room is there for compromise? The North is 
resolved to repress, to circumscribe, and eventu- | 
ally to abolish slavery. The South is resolved 
not only to perpetuate but to extend it. The 
fraud and violence of the South have as yet been 
successful. Can she continue to be so? To a} 
bystander this seems to be impossible. Thatthe | 
weaker, the poorer, the less intelligent minority 
should in a bad cause prevail against the sympa- 
thy and the reason of the whole civilized world, 
is opposed to all our experience. The South 
must, we think, be in time defeated. Will she 
acquiesce in that defeat? Even supposing her 
to acquiesce—that is to say, supposing her not | 
to immediately break off from the Union—can 
she join with the North in working it? Can a 
people, thus inflamed and divided, unite once in 
every four years in the election of a ruler with | 
more power and patronage than any czar or em- | 
peror ?—of a ruler who immediately on his ac-| 
cession has ninety thousand paid places to. scat- 
ter over a country in which money is almost the | 
only social distinction ?—of a ruler who for four | 


and the foreign policy of the whole empire ; who| 
can wield the disciplined force of the national | 
army and navy, and let slip the ruffians and pi-| 
rates of private war, against every independent | 
country which his party may covet, and against 
every home province which it may wish to plun- 
der or to oppress ? 

Every election approaches nearer and nearer 
to a civil war. Before every election the threats | 
of the party that fears disappointment are louder 
and louder. Will they ever be executed? If| 
Colonel Fremont had succeeded last December, | 
as but for the intervention of a third candidate | 
he must have done, would the South have sub- | 
mitted in impotent rage? If, as probably will 
be the case, he should succeed four years hence, 
will she then submit? We will not venture to 
answer any of these questions. But it does ap- 
pear to us that a bond which every four years is 
on the point of separating must eventually snap.’ 


A USEFUL LIFE. 

‘For David, after he had served his own generation 
by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto 
his fathers.”—Acts xiii. 36. 

The history of David, and his own writings, 
have been recorded in Scripture, for the benefit | 
of believers in all after ages, and the Holy Spirit 
has greatly blessed them both. Thus, being 
dead, he yet speaketh, and will speak, to the end 
of the world. But the Apostle is here referring 





| be within the circle of their influence. 


T| its condition, 
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, to what he did during his life,—* he served his 
own generation by the will of God.” And this 
“veneration work,” as it has been called, it is 
the duty of every one of us to fulfil, as much as 
it was that of Israel’sking. Few indeed can ex- 


| pect to rule over kingdoms, or to be remembered 


by their deeds or their writings in generations to 
come. But every man, and above all, every 
Christian, may hope, by the blessing and help of 
the Lord, to do something, to do much, for the 
service of his own generation. If every one were 
really trying after this, in the right spirit, how 
changed the world soon would be! Let me set 
this high object before me in the morning of my 
| youth. I am not to live for myself alone. I am 
to live for the glory of my God, and the good of 
my generation. Let me daily ask the Lord to 
show me how I can best do this. Then I shall 
peacefully “ fall on sleep,”’ at the end, and enter 
into the rest of heaven.— Christian Year Book. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1857 
Our Reticiovs Socrery.—While the painful 


acknowledgment must be made that the condi- 
tion of our Religious Society, in some places, is 


. . extremely unfavorable to an individual “ growth 
years is to be the irremovable master of the home|. 


jin the truth,” and to a consequent increase of 
| the strength and prosperity of the church, there 
is yet danger of some taking an erroneous view 
of the state of the Society at large ; thus weaken- 
ing themselves and discouraging those who may 
Attempts 
are sometimes made to disparage the Society, as 
it now exists, by drawing a general contrast with 
as we conceive it to have been, in 
former periods. 

Far be it from us to question the true devoted- 
ness, the earnest zeal, the firm faith or the faith- 


| ful labors of many of our forefathers in religious 


profession ; yet we cannot but believe that an 


|impartial examination of the official records of 


our meetings for discipline; of the Journals of 
and of authen- 
tic histories of the Society, would warrant the 
conclusion that practical religion, as evinced, in 
connection with sound religious faith, by the 
performance of Christian duties in life and con- 
duct, was never more generally prevalent in our 
Society than it is at the present day. 

When the Clerk of London Yearly Meeting 
said, in one of its late sittings, that he ‘ was 
greatly encouraged ina belief that there is in 
the Society at the present time a more sound 


| Friends written at various times, 
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appreciation, especially among our younger mem- 


bers, of true Christian doctrine than at any time 
during the past hundred years,’ he expressed a 


feeling and sentiment which, there is no reason 


to doubt, may be justly entertained and applied | 


in many parts of this country as well as in Eng- 


land. ‘ Forgetting,’ therefore, “those things 


which are behind, and reaching forth unto those | 


things which are before,” let us, as did Paul, 
‘press toward the mark for the prize of the high 


ealling of God in Christ Jesus.”’ 


AppRESs FROM LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
—QOur readers are presented this week with an ad- 
dress on the proper training of children, prepared 
by the general committee of Ackworth School, 
under the direction of London Yearly Meeting. 
With parents who feel deeply and abidingly their 
responsibility, as in the sight of the Lord, towards 
their offspring, this subject must always be one 
of the highest interest, and they will gladly re- 
ceive advice, instruction and admonition; espe- 


cially when emanating from the Church. May) 


the wise counsel and the affectionate pleadings 
of our brethren stir up the pure mind in many 
to afaithful discharge of duty ; and arouse others 
to a careful consideration how far they are feed- 
ing the lambs committed to their care, and pre- 
paring them to enjoy the safe and sweet pasture 
“upon the mountains of Israel,” 
enter the fold of Christ. 


and finally to 


Disp, at Scarborough, Yorkshire, England, on the 
24th of 5th month last, Ricnarp Frennes Foster, aged 
79 years, and a devoted minister of the Gospel up- 
wards of 50 years. 

, On the 16th ult., Jonn Crapp, in the 76th 
year of his age, for many years a valuable member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. He had enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted health until 8th month of last year, 
when he experienced an attack of illness from whic h 
he seemed never fully to recover. During this period 
of declining health, his mind, under the power of Di- 
vine Grace, was drawn nearer and nearer to the 
Saviour, and we reverently believe he underwent a 
preparation which wrought an acceptance with his 
Heavenly Father, and enabled him to say, “not my 
will but thine be done.” 

——, At the residence of her son, Joseph Kemp, 
Chatham Co., N. Carolina, on the 15th of 6th month, 
1857, after a severe illness, which she bore with 
Christian patience, Divan Kemp, in the 66th year of 
her age; a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting 
and Rocky River Particular Meeting. W hile her loss 
is deeply felt by her family and friends, they are | 
comforted in believing that, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, she is gathered home to her 
eternal rest 

—, At Raisin, Lenawee County, Mich., the 17th 
of Third mo. last, Evxice, wife of Nelson Westgate, 
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and Quaghter of Moses and Zilphia Bowerman, in the 
22d year of her age,a member of Raisin Monthly 
Meeting. 

Although the disease which terminated the life of 
this dear young friend was lingering, yet she was fa- 
| vored to bear her protracted suffering with remarka- 


| ble patience and resignation, evincing a lively and 
| unshaken faith in her Redeemer, whose presence she 
| often gratefully acknowledged. She was at times 
permitted to impart much instruction and salutary 
counsel to her family and friends, manifesting deep 
| solicitude for their everlasting welfare. Although it 
had beer her lot to pass through many deep provings 
with much mental conflict, and the enemy at times 
was permitted to buffet, yet, as the period of her de- 
| parture drew near, the assurance of an inheritance 
| that fadeth not away grew stronger, and her evidence 
clearer, so that every doubt of its attainmeot was 
finally removed. Thus, through the tender mercy of 
| our Holy Redeemer, she has left the consoling evi- 
| dence to her mourning friends that their loss is her 
eternal gain. 

Diep, At the residence of his son Daniel, in Raisin, 
Michigan, on the 17th of 12th month last, Cuartes 
Havitanp, in the 80th year of his age. He was the 
father of 12 children, and had had 106 grand-children, 
and 87 great-grand-children. 

When about thirty years old our dear friend was 
visited by a severe sickness, which confined him 
to his bed nearly two years ; and during this afflictive 
dispensation, he was mercifully favored with the il- 
luminating influence of the Day Spring from on high. 
Yielding in humble obedience to its teachings, he was 
led to embrace the principles of Friends, and was re- 
ceived into membership by Galway Monthly Meeting, 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., while he was unable to attend 

meetings. Being anxious to assemble with his 
brethren and sisters for divine worship, as soon as 





his strength was sufficient, he was carried to the 
meeting house, and would have to lie ona seat during 
the greater part of the meeting. In this weak state 
of body he received a gift in the ministry, and as he 
was engaged to follow faithfully his Divine Master, 
he was favored to experience a growth therein to the 
edification of the Church. Having removed to Michi- 
gan with his numerous family, he continued a diligent 
attender of religious meetings, and active in the faith- 
ful maintenance of the Discipline, his counsel being 
often sought, not only in the affairs of the church, 
but also in the business of the world. In his ad- 
vanced age and feeble health he was enabled to at- 
tend meetings, and frequently appear in the ministry, 
until a few months before his decease, when he had 
an attack of illness from which he never fully recov- 
ered. His hope and confidence in his Saviour re- 
mained unshaken to the last, and he saw nothing in 
his way, but acknowledged it was all in mercy. 


From the British Friend. 
CUMBERLAND MAINE-LAW MEETING. 


Possibly some of your readers may be inter- 
ested in a description of the above demonstration, 
which took place on the 17th of 6th month, on 
| Pardshaw Crag, for the object of welcoming Neal 

| Dow, who is now on a visit to the people of this 
country, to teach them the doctrines and prin- 
ade of a law prohibitory of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks. 
| Pardshaw Crag is situate about three miles 
west of Cockermouth, and well known as the 
place where George Fox held large meetings, 
and where many through his instrumentality 
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were somnineed of f the Truth as held by Friends. 
The particular crag selected for the speakers is 
a rock, in the form of a pulpit, and locally known 
as ‘‘the preacher's clint.” 

It was from this rock that George Fox pro- 
pounded those high and spiritual views of Chris- 
tianity, which, he was led to believe, were most 


in accordance with the spirit of the New Testa- | 


ment—principles which will never fade, never 
grow old, but will live through all time. 
Extensive notice of the pic-nic had been given 
in various parts of the county, and soon after 8 
o'clock A. M., the dwellers in the neighboring val- 
leys might be seen in the distance wending their 
way to the crag, while the railways in the neighbor- 
hood were loaded with parties who reside ata 
greater distance; many of whom, on alighting, 
secured carriages to convey them there, but by 
far the greater number preferred a more inde- 
pendent way of reaching their destination, and, 
with staff in hand, leisurely walked to the place 
of meeting. 


clear—and every one was delighted with the 


mountain views, which varied at every turn of | 


the road. About one o’clock, P. M., the num- 
ber of visitors on the ground was variously esti- 
mated at from ten to fifteen thousand. So many 
Friends were never upon the crag at one time, 
since the days that George Fox trod that ground. 
The crag consists of an area of above 100 acres; | 
the clint is about 30 feet high from its base on 


the low side, and from thence the ground slopes 
gradually down for a considerable distance before 


The day was fine—the atmosphere | 





it reaches the level sward. This place is also 
celebrated for its acoustic propertics. One hun- 
dred thousand persons can be accommodated in 
front of the speaker, and every sentence dis- 
tinctly heard by that large number, without the 
speaker raising his voice much above the tone of | 
common conversation. 

As soon as the programme of the proceedings 
was arranged, Sir Wilfred Lawson, of Brayton 
Hall, was called upon to preside; who, in his 
opening remarks, briefly alluded to the circum- 
stance, that the place he then occupied was in- 
teresting, from its having been used in former 
days for religious occasions; and, after a few 
words bearing upon the object of the meeting, 
proceeded to call upon the various speakers as | 
previously arranged. 





Neal Dow spoke at considerable length, and 
used various arguments in defence of the move- 
ment in which he was engaged, which met with 
a ready response from the large gathering before 
him. He had faith in Englishmen, that they 
would persevere in the movement, until the 
people were sufficiently matured to ask the legis- 
lature to-prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating drinks, when such a bill would not 
be withheld. 

Neal Dow was accompanied by Sir Walter 
Trevyllian, Samuel Pope, Dr. Lees, and other | 


distinguished friends of the cause ; most of whom | 
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took part in the ‘proceedings, which continued 
till about half past four P. M. 


From the summit of Pardshaw Crag the view 
is extensive in every direction. In front rises 


| the celebrated Skiddaw in the distance, overtop- 


ping all others of the mountain range. On the 
right are the Loweswater Mountains; on the 
left, Solway Firth; and the Scotch hills on its 
opposite coast, are distinctly visible. About two 
miles from the crag is the village of Eaglesfield, 
which, most of your readers will remember, was 
the birth place of John Dalton, of “ Atomic ”’ 
fame. It was in this village where he first 
“taught the young idea how to shoot ;” and 
near the place is preserved the cradle in which 


\he was rocked, and which, no doubt, will some 


day be regarded asa valuable relic of a man 


| whose scientific attainments were of so high an 


order. About two miles distant, in another di- 
rection, is the birthplace and family residence of 
Christian Fletcher, the well-known mutineer of 
the Bounty, and subsequently one of the Pit- 
cairn Islanders, whose descendants have recently 
been removed by the British government to Nor- 
folk Island. 

The approach of evening now gave warning 
that the visitors must return to their several 
homes, but many remained on the ground till 


‘late, to enjoy the scenery that surrounded them. 


During the whole of the day the greatest order 
was preserved, and every one appeared to be 
satisfied with the trip. 

6th month 23d. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF PLACES. 


Names have all some meaning when first im- 
posed ; and when a place is inhabited for the first 
time by any people, they apply to it some term, 
in early times generally descriptive of its natural 
peculiarities, or something else on account of 
which it is remarkable, from their own language. 
When we find, therefore, that the old names of 
natural objects and localities in a country be- 
long, for the most part, to a particular language, 
we may conclude with certainty that a people 
speaking that language formerly occupied the 
country. Of this the names they have so im- 
pressed are as sure a proof as if they had left a 
distinct record of their existence in words engra- 
ven on the rocks. Such old names of places 
often long outlive both the people that bestowed 
them, and nearly all the material monuments of 
their occupancy. The language, as a vehicle ot 
oral communication, may gradually be forgotten, 
and be heard no more where it was once in uni- 
versal use ; and the old topographical nomencla- 
ture may still remain unchanged. Were the 
Irish tongue, for instance, utterly to pass away 
and perish in Ireland, as the speech of any por- 
tion of the people, the names of rivers and moun- 
tains, and towns and villages, all over the country, 
would continue to attest “that it had once been 








occupied by a race of Celtic descent. 
other hand, however, we are not entitled to con- 
clude, from the absence of any traces of their 
language in the names of places, that a race, 


evidences to have anciently possessed the coun- 
try, could not really have been in the occupation 
of it. A new people coming to a country, and 
subjugating or dispossessing the old inhabitants, 
sometimes change the names of places as well as 
of many other things. Thus, when the Saxons 
came over to this island, and wrested the prin- 
cipal part of it from its previous possessors, they 
seem, in the complete subversion of the former 
order of things which they set themselves to 
effect, to have everywhere substituted new names, 
in their own language, for those which the towns 
and villages throughout the country anciently 
bore. On this account the topographical nomen- 
clature of England has ever since been, to a large 
extent, Saxon ; but that circumstance is not to 
be taken as praving that the country was first 
peopled by the Saxons.— Pict. Hist. of England. 





OHIO A GREAT STATE. 


A correspondent of the Tribune, writing from 
Cleveland, enumerates some of the evidences of 
the material prosperity of Ohio: 

In looking over the census of Ohio I find one 
referring to sheep and wool which is interesting. 
Twenty years ago I was acquainted with whole 
townships that raised hardly wool enough to 
make stockings for the people. Thousands of 
farmers did not consider it possible for them to 
raise wool enough to clothe their families, much 
less to make it a large, easy and profitable business 
to raise wool for market. Thus the counties of 
Licking, Franklin, Delaware and Muskingum 
paid but small attention to this business, but now 
it has become a great business. Licking county 
in 1850 sold over 300,000 pounds of wool. 

This new business probably brings into the 
os yearly at least $2,000,000, probably 

3,000,000. Ve ry great pains and expense have 
be ‘en incurred to get the most profitable breeds 
of sheep, and their circulation has received a 
great impulse from the State and County Fairs, 
which are most zealously prosecuted in every 
part of the State. So great a business has this 
become, that agents from New Jersey, New York, 
Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, and other manufac- 
turing sections, scour the whole State to purchase 
the wool. It is said that some of the very finest 
fleeces raised in this country come from Ohio. 
I have seen in Licking county some as fine fleeces 
and beautiful flocks as on the hill sides of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. Ohio is a great 
State in whatever she undertakes; and among 
other things she has done a good thing in raising 
near 4,000,000 of sheep to 2,000,000 of hogs. 

It strikes one with wonder to consider that all 
the pioneers of Ohio are not yet gone, and yet 
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On the free labor, in less than seventy years, has cleared 


away the heavy forests from no less than 
10,000,000 of acres, worth the astonishing sum 


| of $359,000,000 ; that these farms are sustaining 
whiqh there is reason for believing from other | 


live stock in the shape of horses, cows, oxen, 
sheep, swine, beeves, X&c., to the amount of over 
$44,000,000; that these freemen, on farms on 
which a slave never struck a blow, are raising 
every year, 14,000,000 bushels of wheat, 59,000- 
000 of corn, 13,500,000 of oats, 10,500,000 
pounds of tobacco, and as many pounds of wool, 
5,000,000 bushels of potatoes, orchard fruits to 
the amount of $695,000; 50,000 to 100,000 
gallons of wine, 35,000,000 pounds of butter, 
21,000,000 pounds of cheese, 1,500,000 tons of 
hay, &c. The Buck-eye State will do very well. 
Free labor has sent her ahead of Kentucky and 
Virginia, and free labor is enabling her to main- 
tain her pre-eminence. 


From the North American and United States Gazette. 
MEMPHIS AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


Shortly after reaching Cairo we started on a 
visit to Memphis, its Necropolis or Serapeum, 
and the neighboring Pyramids of Sakkara. Under 
the care of a well known and highly recommended 
dragoman, we rode ina carriage to old Cairo, 
there crossed the Nile just above the island of 
Roda, on which the Nilometer stands, and where, 
according to the tradition of the Arabs, the 
daughter of Pharaoh found the babe Moses. 
Landing on the western side we mounted our 
donkeys, which had been sent on in advance, 
and riding through the village of Gizeh we turned 
to the south, and pursued our way, now through 
avenues of acacia, now on the top of broad dykes, 
now along a winding camel path, now through a 
beautiful grove of the date palm, and now in the 
open field or sandy desert. At one place we 
passed the camp of a tribe of Bedouin Arabs who 
had pitched their tents under the palm tree; at 
another we wound in and out through the sinu- 
osities of an Egyptian village; now we would 
pass a field filled with reapers gathering in the 
harvest; now see threshing floors where the 
buffaloes were treading out the corn, or the old 
chair-rollers were cutting the straw ; now behold 
a clump of trees over a well, out of which, by 
the aid of a native water wheel armed with 
earthen jars, a horse or an ox drew up water to 
irrigate the fields; or now turn out a little fora 
long line of camels bearing their various burdens, 
and moving sluggishly to their several destina- 
tions. The scene was ever changing, and ever 
beautiful. On our right, and a little behind us, 
were the three Pyramids of Gizeh, rising over a 
palm grove, or seen every now and then in the 
windings of the road; further south appeared 
the Pyramids of Abou-sir, the greatest of which 
is about three hundred feet high ; ; around these, 
and on each side, extending to Gizeh north and 
Sakkara south, were the desert and sand hills 
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drifted into every variety of shape, and piled up 
in great heaps around the base of the pyramids 
and the ruins which still partially cover the 
plain. In front of us were the Pyramids of Sak- 
kara, one of which looks more like a succession 
of large terraces culminating toa point than a 
regular pyramidal structure; but as these pyra- 
mids stood on an elevated series of hills, they had 
an appearance of greatness beyond what their 
actual size warranted. On the left, or to the east 
of us, was the Nile, every now and then showing 
its sparkling waters, or hiding away behind a| 
grove of intercepting palms, while beyond the | 
Nile rose the eastern mountain range, jutting 
down close to Cairo on the north, and vanishing 
away in the southern valley. 

As the Pyramids of Sakkara, Abou-sir and 
Dashoor, though ancient and interesting, were 
not the pyramids which we designed subsequently | 
to visit, we devoted most of our time at Memphis 
to exploring the Serapeum, the Necropolis of that 
ancient city. With guides and lights we de- 
scended into these subterranean galleries, hewn 
out of the solid rock, communicating with which 
on either side were large vaulted cells or cham- 
bers, in each of which was a gigantic sarcophagus 
of polished granite, sculptured out of a single 
block, covered with a massive and closely fitting 
granite top, in which were interred the bodies of 
the sacred bull, Apis, as one after another of 
these gods of the Egyptians died and was buried. 








The construction of these immense galleries, so 
wide, so high, so long, was itself a work of im- 
mense labor ; but how these enormous sarcophagi 
were gotten down into the galleries, and then 
into the chambers, is a greater puzzle. 
the lids of these tombs, as we might call them, | 
had been removed, and the bones of the sacred | 


Many of 


bull taken away; others seem not to have been 
opened, and in others we discovered bones, broken 
statues, and slabs, full of inscriptions. And for 
whom was all this skill, and toil, and money ex- 
pended? To build dwellings for the poor na- 
tives? to found schools? to encourage the arts ? 
to develope the resources of the people? to ele- 
vate them in the scale of beings? No! But it| 
was all done to do honor to a beast, without 
speech, without reason, without a soul, which the 
blindness of idolaters had set up as an object of 
worship, and before which the whole nation 
bowed while living, and mourned when dead. 
From these galleries we went into some of the 
mummy pits, in which were buried, in earthen 
jars, the bodies of the sacred Ibis, and we saw 
hundreds of them, while the entrance was almost 
choked with broken pottery, and the sand outside | 
was strewed with bones and jars, and the band- 
ages which had been taken from the mummy birds. 
Of the city of Memphis itself, where rose the 
palace of the Pharaohs, where were wrought the 


| remains. 


|into Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. 





miracles of Moses, which was visited by the 
plagues of the Almighty, which was the capital | 
of Egypt at the time of the Exodus, and which | 


REVIEW. 


is situated nearly opposite to the pass in the 
eastern mountains, still traditionally known as 
“the Valley of the Wandering,” scarcely a trace 
The Lybian Hills, the range of the 
Pyramids, the flowing Nile, the eastern mfoun- 


|tains, are the same which met the eye of the 


Hebrew and the Egyptian before the Exodus ; 
but the royal city—its palaces, its temples, its 
trophies of art and of power—have passed away, 
and are only represented by a mutilated statue of 
Rameses, and the empty tombs of its Bull-God 


| Apis. 


A visit of peculiar interest, from its sacred 


| associations, was made by us to On, or Heliopolis. 


This city, founded, as some suppose, in the time 
of Abraham, was the great ecclesiastical and liter- 
ary centre of Egypt, and was a place of much 


note in the time of Joseph, whose wife, Asenath, 


was the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On, at 
which place was the wonderful temple of the 
Sun. Here the Greeks learned science and 
philosophy. Here Plato studied many years. 
Here Moses, as the reputed son of Vharaoh’s 
daughter, was brought up in all the learning and 
wisdom of the Egyptians. Hither Herodotus 
came to seek knowledge from its priests, and 
Strabo to study its history; but now, mounds of 
rubbish, a few broken stones, an occasional group 
of trees, and a solitary obelisk, the oldest in 
Egypt and the world remaining in situ, rising 
over the branches of willow, and occasionally a 
village garden, alone remain to designate a city 
once the most famous seat of learning in the world. 
We rambled over the mounds and in the garden, 
and we drank of the well, and visited the old fig 
tree, under which tradition says that Joseph and 
Mary and the child Jesus rested when they fled 
The 
ride to Heliopolis was particularly interesting, 
inasmuch as we passed through a portion of the 
land of Goshen, and though we afterwards 
travelled through more of it, yet we gazed then 
with peculiar interest upon that portion of Egypt 
which is so linked with Israelitish history, and 


| which in its present productiveness seems to be 


a land which the Lord hath blessed. 

Under the direction of the same intelligent 
guide who conducted us to Heliopolis, we visited 
the great Pyramids of Gizeh. Our mode of travel- 
ling was the same as before, and truly I must 
confess that I found donkey riding to be quite 
agreeable. As we approached the Pyramids, a 
troop of Arabs came out from the neighboring 
village to escort us to the mouth of the great one, 
or to offer us so called Egyptian antiquities. 

We made the usual descent into the lower 
chamber, then the inner ascent to the upper 
chamber, then coming out we ascended the sides, 
and though two of our party went to the top, I 
found myself too fatigued to climb 480 feet, and 
I rested, therefore, about half way up, to see the 
sun set behind the serrated chain of the Lybian 
mountains. 
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We also went into the tombs back of the Pyra- 
mids, and saw, still fresh on the walls, inscrip- 
tions and figures of a very ancient date. After 
paying a hasty visit to the Sphinx, we mounted 
our donkeys to return. I have not paused to 
describe to you the Pyramids, as there are so 
many books written upon them that they are 
familiarly known to all. The impression which 
a visit makes, however, will never be effaced, 
and the more I ponder over the size of the Pyra- 
mids, the massiveness of the stones of which they 
are composed, the art required to raise them in 
successive layers, the human force expended in 
their erection, and the centuries they have stood 
there, the more am I filled with wonder at the 
boldness of their conception, at the venerableness | | 
of their age, and at the marvellous scenes which | 
have transpired since their foundations were laid | 
by Cheops or Suphis, four thousand years ago. 

I shal] long remember the moonlight ride from 
the Pyramids to Cairo. Not a cloud was to be 
seen, the air was pure, soft and refreshing, the 
moon at its full, and the surrounding scene, with 
the lights of Cairoand the flashing Nile in front, 
and the dark outline of the Pyramids against the 
western sky, had the appearance of a most ex- 
quisite mezzotint, 


living figures, and out of which rose human 
. © . . 
voices. It was between 10 and 11 at night when 


we reached our hotel, rejoicing in the goodness 
of God who had spared us through: dangers, seen 
and unseen, and brought us back in safety to the 
travellers’ home. 
Of Cairo itself, 


its mosques, its citadel, its 


palaces, its gardens, its drives, its peculiar orien- | 


talisms, I have not time to write. We saw ob- 
jects of interest wherever we went, and when, 
after spending four days in that city, we left it 
to return to Alexandria, | 


felt that I had but | 


drawer, used to do up codfish or tobacco, or to 
light a cigar. That immortal truth which costs 
so much to elaborate, and which so many are 
perishing for the want of, so far as thousands are 
concerned, has vanished in the air. Those very 
persons who least prized the truth, were those 
who most needed it. 

Often have we thought, when reading some 
soul-stirring article, what a pity that so few in 
the world will read and profit by this. Not one 
in twenty in the small circle where the journal 
circulates, will see it, and not more than half 
that number will do anything more than give it 
a passing glance. The world is rich in know- 
| ledge, yet the great mass are starving and dying 
for want of it. After it has been dug from the 
mind with hard toil, and prepared with wise dis- 
crimination, for their special benefit, they turn 
from it with utter neglect. — Congregationalist. 


OUR BOYS. 


There is a machine shop in this city—exten- 
sive and perfect in its appointments—which has 
had for several years among its apprentices the 
sons of men of wealth—residents and strangers 


through which were moving |—who are spending the closing years of their 


minority in thoroughly learning a trade. The 
engine for the United States mint at New Orleans 
was made at this establishment, and we under- 
stand, at the time of its construction, that these 
apprentices had the privilege of making each 
some part of this beautiful machine, so that when 
it was put up, each could see the result of his 
handiwork, and its comparative merits. In one 
instance, at least, an apprentice has come from 
Cuba. Now what does this change in the policy 
of wealthy parents mean? What is to be its 
tendency? What profitable suggestions does it 





begun to enjoy its scenes and appreciate the 
manifold attractions which it presents to the 
scholar and to the Christian. W. B.S. 


WASTED THOUGHTS. 


Few persons know how much it costs to write 
a good article for a daily or weekly journal. Days, 
and even weeks, of the very best ‘talent are some- 
times spent upon asingle column. Whole hi- 
braries are examined, to illustrate or substantiate 
a single position. The light of ancient and 
modern days is concentrated and poured upon it. 
This article is printed, and sent into the world— 
a world of ignorance and suffering, where such 
articles are sometimes worth a thousand times 
their weight in gold. They are brought to men’s 
doors, and thrown upon their tables. But alas! 
how few of the busy multitude read them! How 
many fewer reflect upon them, and still fewer un- 
derstand and profit by them! 
How often do we see the very best religious 
papers, after being skimmed over for a few items 
of news and anecdotes, thrown into the waste- 


originate ? 

A much needed lesson has been learned, and 
it is this: that in the pursuit of the mechanic 
arts, a position of respectability and a scheme 
of profitable venture have become both possible 
and desirable, and that, in the acquisition of 
habits of industry, in the daily productive occu- 
pation of the mind, and in the training of the 
| muscular system, the sons of the rich are far more 
likely to attain and retain independence, to pre- 
serve themselves from dissipation, and to bring 
comfort and honor to their parents, than when 
allowed to suppose themselves gentlemen of lei- 
sure to whom labor is degrading, or even than 
when sent to college with a plenty of money in 
their pockets, for the purpose of adding another 
member to the huge and hopeless mediocracy of 
some learned profession. Again, the fact is get- 
ting to be more fully apprehended that wealth is 
uncertain, and that a trade is one of the most 
certain of all permanent investments. A rich 
man, made penniless by misfortune, and without 
a trade, is at once the most helpless and pitiable 
of men. 
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Within a year or two, we have become ac- 
quainted with a marked case which illustrates 
the value of a trade to a man in misfortune. A 
young man, engaged in manufacturing, took it 
into his head to learn thoroughly and practically 
a difficult department of the business. He did 
so, ata considerable cost of time and money. 
After a while, he sold out his interest in the fac- 
tory, and with the money in his hands went into 
various operations. At last, he embarked in a 
large one which engaged all his means, and at 
the end of a brief year found himself without a 
dollar. There was but one thing that 
gould do to retrieve his fallen fortunes. The 
little trade—important in itself, in which 
he had become a proficient—was not lost. To 
this he recurred at once, his skill commanding 
the best employment, and in a few months that 
trade was yielding him a competent income, and 
he is now getting upon his feet again. 
one case. It is recent, and occurs to us in conse- 
quence of its freshness, but it is only one case in | 
ten thousand. 

There are many reasons why we rejoice to see 
men of wealth placing their sons where they can 
acquire a trade. Wealth, as great ab lessing as | 
we conceive it to be, is yoke-fellow, in too many 
instances, to a curse. Especially the sons of | 
wealthy men are exposed to the tempts tions of | 


he 


idleness and « dissip ation. We will take : any young | 


man, born to wealth, and there is no aspect in | 
which we can view his application to a trade that | 
is not desirable. 
labor and with laborers. It gives him habits of 
daily industry which it is almost impossible for | 
him to lose. It gives him a strong, manly and 
healthy body. i 
and acceptable discharge of the duties of a direc- 
tor of mechanical It teaches 
him the honor due to the various callings of life. 
It makes him a better man and a bettér citizen 
It prepares him for all reverses of fortune, and 
gives him a real independence which it is not in 
the power of wealth to confer. 

We trust, therefore, that the examples set by 
a few will be imitated by the many. 
sight to see a young man whose 
abode of luxury and refinement, refusing to be 
enervated by the seductiveness of ease, rolling 
up his shirt sleeves in a manly way, and going 
patiently and persistently into the humbler work 
of life. It is delightful to see the mechanic arts, 
in their rapid elevation in intelligence and dignity, 
met half way by those who have been in the 
habit of despising them, and embraced by wealth 
in mid-passage. Let no young man think that 
he compromises his dignity or position by such 
an embrace. All whose good opinion is worth 
securing will watch him with interest, confidence 
will be accorded to him, and while his idle com- 
panions, too proud or too lazy to work, are finish- 
ing their profitless careers in disaster, his, in 
health and independence, will have just begun. 


It places him in sympathy with 


establishments. 


home is the 


This is | 


It prepares him for an intelligent 


It is a noble | 
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We rendill many a young man in Springfield, 
whose sun has already set in darkness, who would 
have been saved by so small a thing as a trade, 
or the occupation it would have given him, while 
passing through the d: :ngerous passage of an 
untaxed and untasked youth. —Springfield Re- 
publican. 


POWER OF THE PRESS IN CHINA. 


Dr. Divie Bethune McCartee, a great-grand- 
son of the late Isabella Graham, has labored 
many years in China, and having made it his 
first object to master the difficult language, 
mingling much with the people as a physician, 
|he is well qualified to state facts as to the influ- 
ence of the press “among the three hundred 
land sixty millions of that ancient and mighty 
| land.” 

The Chinese, he says, are the oldest tract dis- 
tributers in the world. They have been dis- 
tributing tracts for centuries upon ce snturies. 
Their tracts are to be met with in every part of 
the country, and in every form, from that of the 
| sheet-tract placarded upon the walls or at the 
corners of the streets, to the carefully printed 
‘volume illustrated with commentary and plates 
in the highest style of Chinese art. Often have 
I seen, on entering one of their shops, a pile of 
tracts lying upon a table in a conspic uous po- 
sition, and “ Please take one” written upon the 
label attached to them. 

The present emperor, Hien-fung, signalized 
his accession to the throne by the pub lication of 
a tract against depraved sects, numerous editions 
| of which have been scattered broadcast through- 
out the country. 

The famous emperor Khang-hi wrote a tract, 
| called the “‘ Holy Commands,” frequently styled 
by foreigners the “‘ Sacred Maxims,” which was 





.| republished with a commentary by his son and 


| Suece ssor Yung-ching. ‘This is also distributed 
‘at all the examinations for literary degrees 
throughout the empire; and whenever a magis- 
trate is recommended for promotion, it is neces- 

sary to produce certificates from his immediate 
superiors, testifying that the said magistrate has 
on the first and fifteenth days of eazh month 
read, or caused to be read and explained to the 
people under his jurisdiction, a section selected 
from this tract, as directed by law. 

Extracts and illustrations from the “ Almanac 
of Peace,” and from a work on geography by 
R. Q. Way, issued from the Presbyterian mis- 
sion press at Ningpo, have been introduced into 
a new edition of a Chinese standard work, called 
‘‘ Maps and Descriptions of Maritime Countries,” 
and the proper credit given to the source from 
which they were derived. 

The Chinese are great admirers of our wood- 
cuts and engravings, particularly such as illus- 
trate the manners and customs of the West. A 
shop was opened last year at Shanghai, as an 
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experiment, for the sale of Christian tracts and perceived that the centre of Brorsen’s comet was 
other publications ; but it soon became necessary | about to pass exactly over a star of the 12th 
to close it, on account of the impossibility of magnitude, and therefore carefully observed the 
supplying the demand, particularly for those! passage. Gradually as the comet approached 
with vignettes or other pictorial illustrations. If the star, the latter became fainter and badly de- 
tracts, ete., were published in Chinese, illustrated fined, that is, its dise was no longer round, but 
with such pictures and cuts as appear in the hazy, as if the star was shining through mist. 
publications of the American Tract Society, This diminution and diffusion of the stellar light 
there is no doubt that a part at least of the ex- | increased as the comet approached still nearer, 
pense might be defrayed by the proceeds of the so that when the centre of the latter covered the 
sales. star, it entirely disappeared for about thirty 
The Chinese, therefore, are prepared to under- seconds. At the emersion, the star presented the 
stand and appreciate in some degree the good same appearance as the immersion, and it shone, 
intentions of those who come among them dis-, when the callosity had entirely passed from over 
tributing tracts; and the missionary with a bun- | it, again neatly round and well defined.” 
dle of tracts in his hand, can safely venture into | 
places and among people where the life of an- 
other foreigner would be in imminent peril. ee teil a eo 
- ; - . , Slumberer, rouse thee ; despise not the truth ; 
It is but a few years since a party of young | Give, give thy Creator the days of thy youth. 
Englishmen was set upon and murdered by the | Why standest thou idle? the day breaketh ; see ! 
inhabitants of a village a short distance from the | The Lord of the vineyard is waiting for thee 
city of Canton. Some time after this, Mr. Sweetest Spirit, by thy power, 
Meadows, who resided for many years at the Grant me yet another hour ; 
above-named city in the capacity of interpreter ae pleasures I would prove, 
. : : : a : ; varthly joy and earthly love 
in Her Britannic Majesty’s civil service, having Scarcely yet has dawned the day 
learned with surprise that Dr. Ball was in the Sweetest Spirit, wait, | pray. 
habit of visiting the neighboring villages with O, loiterer, speed thee, the morn wears apace ; 
impunity, requested Dr. Ball to allow himself| Then squander no longer thy remnant of grace ; 
and brother to accompany him in one of his ex- | But haste while there’s time ; with thy Master agree ; 
cursions. The request was granted; but the The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting for thee. 
. , “ys aaa Gentle Spirit, prithee stay, 
doctor not only prohibited the Messrs. Meadows Beiahtiy beame the carly da: 
from carrying fire-arms, but even required them | Salven tenes ea dads Cradle 
to leave behind their walking-sticks, filling their | God shall have my noontide hours : 
pockets with tracts as their only admissible Chide me not for my delay ; 
weapons. Upon landing from their boat at a Gentle Spirit, wait, I pray. 
village in the country, they were met by the | Oh, sinner, arouse thee, thy morning has passed ; 
villagers with violent, opprobrious, and threaten- Ne on fast ; 
. > escape f¢ 2; fro » dark mountains flee - 
ing language, and showers of stones ; but when The Loed e- oe aes me Seana a + og 
Dr. Ball held up a handful of tracts, and pro- | Spirit, cease thy mournful lay 
claimed the nature of his errand, the behaviour Leave me to myself, I pray; 
of the villagers was instantly changed. The Earth hath flung her spell around me, 
party were invited into the houses, refreshments | Pleasure’s silken chain hath bound me ; 
were set before them, and they were treated with | When the sun his path hath trod, 
cordiality and respect.— American Messenger. 


THE THREE CALLS 


Spirit, then I'll turn to God. 

| Hark ! borne on the winds is the bell’s solemn toll : 
|’Tis mournfully pealing the knell of a soul— 
OCCULTATION OF A STAR BY A COMET. | Of a soul that despised the deep teachings of truth, 


: ; a aa | And gave to the world the best hours of its youth ; 
By a letter from Dr. G. B. Donati, Florence, | ype Spirit’s sweet pleadings and strivings are o’er: 


published in the Astronomische Nachricten of | The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting no more. 
June 30, it appears that this very rare phenome- | 


non was observed by him on the 21t April. | 
Comets have several times been seen to pass | 
over stars, but the light of the stars has usually 
been but little, if at all, diminished, even by the | 
nucleus ; on this occasion, however, it was other- | I once was a stranger to grace and to God, 
wise. The star, however, was of the twel/th| I knew not my danger, and felt not my load ; 

: . . | Though friends spoke in rapture of Christ on the tree 
magnitude, or so small, it cannot ever be seen “ Jgnovan TsIpKENU” was nothing to me. 
except by the aid of a first class telescope. The| 5 dk cand With Glensere, to sccthe or enti 
= employed by Dr. Donati was the great “ Isaiah’s wild measure and John’s simple page : 
fractor of Amici, and had a clear aperture of! put e’en when they pictured the blood-sprinkled tree. 
eleven inches, with a focal length of seventeen | “ Jesovan Tsipkenu” seemed nothing to me. 
feet. Dr. D. says: - —-- 


“On the 21st of April, about 10 h. 30 m., 1| *Hebrew. Jer. 23: 6, margin. 





Am. Messenger. 


“JEHOVAH TSIDKENU.”* 
“THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.’ 











































































































































































































































































784 
Like tears from the daughters of Zion that roll, 

I wept when the waters went over His soul ; 

Yet thought not that my sins had nailed to the tree 
“« Jesovanh T'sipkeNv:” ‘twas nothing to me. 


When free grace awoke me, by light from on high, 
Then legal fears shook me, I trembled to die ; 

No refuge nor safety in self could | see, 

“ Jesovan Tsipkenu” my Saviour must be. 


IDh}t 


My terrors all vanished before the sweet name, 
My guilty fears banished, with boldness I came, 
To drink at the fountain, life-giving and free ; 

“ Jenovan Tsivkenv ” is all things to me. 


“ JEHOVAH TsiDKuNU!” my treasure and boast; 
* Jenova Tsipkenu!” I ne’er can be lost; 
In thee I shall conquer, by flood and by field, 


My cable, my anchor, my breastplate, and shield. 


Even treading the valley, the shadow of death, 

This ‘‘ watchword” should rally my faltering breath ; 
For if trom life's fever my God set me free, 
“Jeuovan Tsipxenu’’ my death-song shall be. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
\ inteLtiaencs.—Liverpool dates to the Ist 
beech received, 


Great Brirain.—Lord John Russell had obtained 
leave tuo inti 
bill for the a 
Rothschi! 
Signed 


but was 


ission of Jews to Parliament. Baron 
who had been elected from London, re- 
bth CON 
nominaced and re-elected without opposition. 
AS no hype is catertained of the success of the new 
bill durivg the present session, it is supposed an at- 
tempt w iade to admit him by a resolution of 
the iiou 
rhe vessels composing the Atlantic Telegraph squad- 
ron ad ail reached Cork, and were to depart on the 
] for \ An 


experiment 


ist uenlia Bay, 


the 


lo colnmmence Operations. 


been made proved highly successful. An im- 
iu the manner of laying it had been 


instead of commencing in mid-ocean, 


portant change 
uecided upokh. 
t 
aud pt 
Niagara 


die ol 


eeding each way, the plan now is for the 
to lay the first half, from Ireland to the mid- 
rhe eud is then to be joined to 
that o yoard Agamemnon, which will take it 
on to tue coast of Newfoundland, the four vessels re- 
maining together, so as to give any assistance that 
may be required. Constant communication is to be 
kept up with lreland during the process. 


T 


The news carried out by the Persia, which left New 
York « ith, being transmitted by telegraph from 
Liverpvo! to London, was published in the latter city 
on the evening of the 17th. , 

France.—Unly two of the five recently elected oppo- 


ilic. 


the 


sitioa deputies from Paris, it is supposed, will take the 


oaibs to the 
two others, i 


imperial government. Cavaignac and 
is suid, refuse to do so. 

Spain.—1 
of arrests 
ernment 


he Madrid papers state that the number 

made in that city exceeded 1500. The gov- 
after executing 98 of the Andalusian insur- 
gents, had yielded to the petitions that further capital 
punishment might be stopped. 

The Spanish government has accepted the offer of 
mediation on the Mexican difficulty, made by the Eng- 
lish and french ministers on behalf of their respective 
governments. 

Prussia.—A general meeting of Protestants from 
Europe and America has been invited to assemble 
shortly in Berlin, and a large attendance is anticipa- 
ted. 

Jon1an IsLaxps.—A demonstration has been made in 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ce into the House of Common; a new | 


“quence of the failure of the first bill, | 


whole length of the cable had | 


the Ionian Parliament in opposition to the English 
protectorate, and in favor of union with Greece. 
Inp1A.—Dates from Calcutta are to 6th mo. 21st, 
|and from Bombay to the Ist ult. The mutiny was 
spreading in the Bengal army. At Madras and Bom- 
bay, it was said, there were no signs of disaffection. 
The insurgents still held Delhi, and had made several 
sorties, which were repulsed by the British troops 
The latter were awaiting reinforcements to storm the 
place. The ex-King of Oude had been arrested and 
| imprisoned, on a charge of complicity in the revolt. 
A conspiracy is said to have been discovered for 
general rising of the natives at Calcutta, and the Eu- 
ropeans were arming themselves. 
Cuixa.—Intelligence from Hong Kong is to 6th m¢ 
10th. The Chinese fleet had been destroyed after 
two severe engagements. The English government 
has intimated in Parliament that no further steps wil! 
be attempted until the result of Lord Elgin’s mission 
lis known; and should nothing satisfactory be ob- 
tained, hostilities will be confined to Canton. 
VDomestic.—Advices from Kansas state that on the 
3d inst. Gov. Walker evacuated Lawrence with al! 
| the troops except forty men, ostensibly to go to the 
relief of Fort Riley, which was said to be threatened 
by a large force of Cheyenne Indians. Before his 
departure, the Mayor elected under the new charte: 
was inaugurated without molestation. Gov. Walker's 
movement against Lawrence has united the Free State 
party more strongly in favor of the Topeka Constitu- 
tion. The vote in Lawrence was 652 for the Constitu- 
tion, and 2 against it. Municipal governments simi- 
lar to that of Lawrence have been instituted ir 
several other towns. The apportionment for mem- 
of the Territorial Legislature, made by th 
Speakers of the two bodies composing it, in compli- 
ance with a law of the spurious legislature, is so ar 
ranged as to make the representation grossly un- 
equal. Thirty-six representatives are assigned t 
| fourteen counties, and only three to the remaining 
|nineteen, the latter embracing the whole territor: 
south of the Kaw river except five counties, and th¢ 
scene of the principal Free State emigration. By this 
arrangement, five counties bordering on Missouri con- 
trol both branches of the Legislature. The entire 
emigration of the present year is excluded from vot- 
ing. 
rhe Democratic Constitutional Convention in Minne- 
sota has at length organized, and both Conventior 
are preparing constitutions to be submitted to th 
people. When thus submitted, the question of th: 
regularity of the proceedings will necessarily arise. 
A party of one hundred Mormons, who had fled fror 
| Utah, recently arrived at Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
reported that nearly a thousand others were prep 
ing to leave Salt Lake, some for Oregon, and other 
for the States east of the mountains. They also state 
that there is danger of famine in Salt Lake valley, o: 
account of the ravages of worms among the wheat 
Lord Napier, the British Minister to Washington 
has recently made public a correspondence sent hin 
by his government, which reveals the disgraceful fact 
|that an American vessel which cleared at New York 
more than a year since, laden in part with corn mea 
for the Cape de Verde islands, at that time suffering 
from famine, was also fitted out for the slave tradé 
| After depositing her relief cargo, she proceeded to the 
| coast of Africa, and eluding the English cruisers, 
| ceeded in shipping and carrying of two hundred slaves 
for Cuba. She has never since appeared at New 
| York. 
The Petersburg, (Va.) Intelligencer states that a pri- 
vate sale was recently made in that city of fifty-thre 
| slaves, men, women and children, at prices averaging 
| $850 each, although twenty of them were under twelv« 
| years of age. 
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etl 





